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‘Was Milbank at the manufactory this morning, 
Magyie 

‘Do you mean John or Richard, father ?’ 

Old Mr Thorne looked up from his occupation, 
which was that of engraving something very neat 


| and delicate on a steel plate, and regarded his 


daughter with a look that was at once tender and 
grave. Constant intentness on very minute work 
had deepened the furrows which age had made on 
his bald forehead, but he was not, in reality, very 
far advanced in life. As he removes the magnify- 
ing-glass, which, while engaged in his calling, is 
habitually fixed in his eye, you can see how bright 
and blue it is, and keen as steel. 

‘How should I mean Richard Milbank, Maggie ? 
Even when his uncle Thurle was alive, it was rare 
to see him at his post; but now that death has 
taken the old man, and Richard’s interest no 
longer urges him to attend to business, it is not 
likely that he would do so from mere duty. I 
meant John, of course,’ 

‘John was at the factory as usual,’ answered the 
girl quietly. She, too, was engaged in the same 
employment as her father, and apparently so wrapt 
in it that she did not even look up at him, though 
the blush that had risen to her very brow, told 
that what he was saying did not pass unheeded. 
She was of slight and graceful form, with sloe- 
black hair and eyes, and a complexion so very 
delicate that it suggested delicacy of constitution. 
It was no wonder that it should be so, for there 
was little fresh air to be got at Hilton, one of our 
great ‘centres of industry’ in the midlands, and 
the Thornes lived in the heart of the town. 

Their house was a substantial one enough, though 
small, and not having any appearance of a shop in 
its outward aspect. Mr Thorne’s customers were 
not the general public, but he served certain 


master manufacturers, among others, Matthew 
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By THe AutHor or ‘FOUND DEAD,’ 


CHAPTER I.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


Thurle, now, however, lying dead at his little 
country-seat of Rosebank. His workshop was on 
the first floor, and had the aspect of a savant’s 
apartment, rather than that of a mechanic; the 
walls being hung with scientific instruments of 
various kinds, and the tables strewn not only with 
articles of his trade, but with abstruse books, and 
papers full of calculations. The fact was, he was 
only a mechanic by necessity ; by choice, he was 
an inventor, and, as usual, he had suffered for his 
ingenuity. He found it difficult, even with the 
help of clever Maggie, to keep his head and hers 
above water—or rather, at the level, which, as it 
was, did but barely satisfy him. It was summer- 
time, and the window of the back-room was 
opened wide, and revealed a sort of arbour, built 
upon the leads without, which a few inches of 
earth had transformed into a flower-plot. 

‘You look pale, Maggie, darling ; come out into 
the air for a few minutes ; I want to speak to you.’ 
The old man stepped out into this improvised 
garden, which, though bright with sweet-smelling 
blossoms, commanded no better view than the backs 
of houses like their own, and a broad black space 
immediately beneath it, across which flashed, many 
times in every hour, with a roar and a rattle that 
shook the street, the trains of the London and 
Hilton Railway. It took a great deal of Maggie’s 
spare time to cleanse this little Eden from the 
‘blacks’ and other defilements which the iron 
horse thus cast upon it; but with the help of a 
little hand-engine, constructed by her father him- 
self, she contrived to do so. The garden on the 
leads was the wonder of the neighbourhood, and 
especially its arbour, over which the creepers had 
been so skilfully trained that it formed a very 
tolerable bower, secure from prying eyes. Here 
Mr Thorne took his seat; and after a minute 
or two, during which she employed herself in 
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methodically putting away her work — whether 
from force of habit, or in order to gain time to 
marshal her thoughts in readiness for the coming 
interview—his daughter joined him. 

‘When yon were away, lass, this morning, I 
received an invitation to Mr Thurle’s funeral. 
Did John speak of it, when you saw him at the 
factory ?’ 

‘No, father ; not a word.’ Her tone was cheer- 
ful, considering the subject of which she spoke; 
and her air was one of relief, as though she had 
expected him to broach some topic more unwel- 
come. 

‘That was strange too,’ continued the old man, 
‘since it was he himself who sent me the invita- 
tion, 

‘Then I think he saat not to have done so,’ 
returned Maggie quickly. ‘It was taking too 
much upon himself. It was taking for granted— 
for one thing—that his elder brother would be 
disinherited, and that he would be his uncle’s 
heir.’ 

‘Nay, nay; you do John wrong—as you often 
do, Maggie. He wrote in his brother’s name as well 
as his own; and there was no assumption at all 
about it. He did not say so ; but my impression is 
Richard would have nothing to do with the matter 
at all. There is nothing more to be got from his 
uncle now: he has done his worst towards him, 
whatever it is; and Richard will not be at the 
pains to shew respect for his memory,’ 

‘That is not to be expected, father: Richard 
i is not a hypocrite, whatever his faults 
may be. 

“Whereas, John is.—Is that what your words 
imply ?’ asked the old man sharply. ‘In the case 
of any other girl,’ he continued, since ske did not 
reply, ‘I should have expected no better judgment. 
John is too hard-working, too serious, too ascetic 
even (I grant that), not to suggest such a suspicion 
to light and frivolous natures; but I had hoped you 
were more clear-sighted. I know he is thought ill 
of by many men, too, because he has become a 
teetotaler.’ 

‘That cannot be my reason, father, since I am 
a teetotaler myself, answered Maggie with a faint 
smile. 

‘You know what I mean well enough, my dear. 
It is one thing not to drink wine or spirits, and 
another to take an oath never to do so. John has 
taken the oath—in the case of any other man in 
his position, I should say, has foolishly done so. 
But he has been peculiarly situated ; he has had an 
example before him such as might have driven any 
man to such a step.’ 

‘I know that Richard takes more than is good 
for him, father,’ observed Maggie coldly; ‘you 

‘More is orhim! My darling chil 

idden beneath that simple phrase. He is a 
drunkard: you may gloze it over as you will. 
Unless a miracle takes place, he will become—it is 
only a question of time—a hopeless, incurable sot. 
I would spare you if I could—You shake your 
head, and smile! Why, Heaven help me! do you 
sup) that I am wounding your tender heart 
with words like these, to please myself? It is 
because I am your father—the being who loves 
a far than his own self and all the world 

ide—that I am telling you the bitter truth. 


The surgeon’s knife must needs cut deep as the 
disease.’ 


‘You were saying that John has become a tee- 
totaler from beholding the spectacle of Richard’s 
unhappy failing,’ observed ie evasively. ‘I 
say, that was not the reason, father. He was 
not tempted to drink, and therefore needed no such 
protection for himself. He took the oath, that it 
might come to his uncle’s ears, and contrast him 
favourably with his brother, in the old man’s eyes 
—though he needed not to do so, since he knew 
himself to be the favoured one already.’ 

‘You evade the question, Maggie! By blacken- 
ing John—most cruelly and most unjustly too; but 
that is nothing to the purpose: even if John were 
as black as you would make him, that would not 
make Richard white. Listen to me, Maggie— 
listen, for it may be for the last time !’ 

A distant thunder from afar had grown and 
grown while he was » fy een till it began to roar 
about them ; the earth began to: shake, the air to 
quiver, and presently the down express dashed 
close beneath them, and was swallowed in the 
neighbouring tunnel with a roar and a thud. 

‘Heavens!’ continued the old man, pointing with 
his finger to where the wreaths of steam were 
curling about the tunnel’s mouth, ‘I would as soon 
you » beer lay yourself in the path of yonder 
screaming fiend, and be crushed by it, as that you 
should marry Richard Milbank. You see his 
faults, you think, and hope to cure them. That is 
how good women fling themselves after lost men, 
and are lost with them. I know the world well, 
Maggie, and believe me that is a hopeless venture, 
A man who at twenty-five has taken habitually to 
drinking—whose habits are idle—whose associates 
are wicked and debased—whose own fair fame has 
been foully smirched and blotched’-——— 

‘By whom, father?’ cried the girl, rising sud- 
denly from her seat, and speaking with intense 
energy. ‘Do you count the report of mischief- 
makers and scandal-mongers as proof of the fact— 
for what else is there to prove it !’ 


‘Common-sense, Maggie. Look you—would 


her break off with this fellow, if you thought he - 


ad really done what rumour taxes him with? 
Or would you take him for your husband still, 
even as a felon?—You would not? Then you are 
not utterly mad, as I had feared. Well, I will 

rove his guilt, then.’ He held up one supple 
eee and, with the forefinger of the other, checked 
off on it his facts and arguments. ‘The circum- 
stances are these. An old man is lying on what 
is supposed to be his death-bed in a lonely house. 
There is a deaf housekeeper in the kitchen (the 
sick-nurse being gone home to her cottage 
for half an hour, as usual, to take her evening 
meal), and not a soul beside under that roof. 
A man with a mask on his face, and otherwise 
disguised, comes with pistol in hand into the 
room, and compels the dying man to sign—some 
deed; he knows not what ; he only sees the words 
eight hundred pounds above the place where he is 
forced to set his signature. This wretch departs, 
having gained his object—and without taking with 
him a single article of value, of which there are 
many about the house. He was certainly, there- 
fore, no common thief. Who was he, then? Who 
could possibly derive any benefit from such an 
outrageous act? One of two persons only it must 
have been—the rich man’s nephews. The younger 
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of these had already, as was generally supposed, 
been made his heir; no deed could make him 
better off than he was already,’ 

‘I never said John Milbank did it, father!’ 
observed Maggie quietly. 
| My darling, let me finish: I am using that 
| method of ratiocination which is called the exhaus- 
| tive process, andI must have time. Of course, you 
never said so, nor did anybody else. John Mil- 
bank was in his proper place at the factory, as a 
dozen witnesses coal prove at that particular 
time ; but he was not even suspected, for the 
reason I have already given. On the other hand, 
Richard Milbank was not in his proper place, nor 
at any place of which he could give a satisfactory 
account at the period in question, It is true that 
nothing came of it, for,as it happened, Mr Thurle 
rallied, and lived for some months afterwards, 
during which he is said to have executed a fresh 
will. But the man who obtained his signature 
by force counted on his immediate decease, no 
doubt, and indeed he was almost the cause of it, 
| Moreover, that man knew the ways of the house, 
and the hour at which the sick-nurse was wont 
to leave her charge; and he also knew—mark 
this!—that eight hundred pounds was exactly the 
sum at that time standing to Mr Thurle’s credit at 
his banker’s. Now, who but two men in all the 
world could have commanded such opportunities 
of knowledge ; and who but one man in all the 
world had the motive for committing such an 
action?? Here Mr Thorne brought one palm down 
upon the other sharply, in token that the speech 
for the prosecution was concluded, while, ‘Gentle- 
men of the jury,’ his face seemed to say, ‘you 
will surely give your verdict of “ Guilty ” without 
moving from your box.’ In this, however, he was 
mistaken. 

‘You talk of motive, father’ pleaded Maggie, 
shaping letters on the sanded floor with her little 
foot ; ‘but what motive could Richard have in 
committing this crime, when he must have known 
that any deed that he might compel Mr Thurle to 
sign would, without the signature of a witness 
also, be mere waste-paper ?’ 

‘Ah, you know that,’ responded the engraver 
quickly, ‘ because you have had to do with papers 
and parchments all your life, and can engross 
as well as any attorney’s clerk in England. But 
an ignorant man like Richard Milbank might 
not have known it. Moreover, as to witnesses, he 
might find a peck of them, after the event, among 
his unprincipled friends. Do you think Dennis 
Blake, for example, would not put his hand to any 
deed or document whatever for a five pound note ? 
Ay, though it were one that sold his soul! No, 

ie. Your defence has broken down, and is 
none the better, let me add (as I heard a judge 
once say), for the reflections that you have cast 
upon another person.’ 

There was a long silence. Herbert Thorne 
looked pale, and older by a year or two in that 
short hour, for he knew that he had not carried 
his point on a vital question. He was not only 
possessed of considerable scientific knowledge, but 
was in many respects a wise man. He had seen 
from the the hopelessness of using any 
stronger measures against his daughter’s passion for 
Richard Milbank than persuasion. If she would 
not give way to him, pleading as a father with 


not have yielded to commands which could not be 
enforced. Maggie was of age, and quite competent 
to earn her own living by her pen; not as an 
authoress, indeed, but as a transcriber of manuscripts 
for the press—as an engrosser—as an engraver— 
and also as a painter of photographs: she had 
shewn her neatness and dexterity in all these 
walks, and to some purpose. There were, in short, 
two skilled mechanics in that house. He was 
right, then, in using persuasion only; nor was he to 
be blamed for putting before his daughter the true 
character of the dissolute man on whom she had 
set her heart. Where Herbert Thorne was wro 
was in praising John Milbank, whom he wall 
have had her choose for her husband, at the expense 
of his brother—in exalting him, as it were, upon 
the ruins of that broken man. She resented this 
as only a woman can, and it made her cling te 
the ruins. 

Father and daughter sat in silence for many 
minutes, during which another train—this time 
London-bound—rushed out from the tunnel, and 


roared past them, While the noise was still at its |, 
height—‘ Did I not hear the bell ring?’ inquired | 


the engraver, to whom the greater sound was se 
familiar as almost to pass unnoticed. 

‘Yes, father ; it is Richard,’ was the quiet reply. 

The old man rose from his seat with a hope- 
less look. That she should know his very ring, 
seemed to convince him that her love was fixed 
indeed upon this good-for-nought. 

‘Do you know what he is come for, Maggie ?” 
said he bitterly. ‘He is come to ask you to marry 


him, because he knows that to-morrow he will | 


be a beggar!’ With that he walked hastily inte 
the room, and thence up-stairs, only just in time 
to avoid the expected visitor, 


CHAPTER II.—WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 


Maggie rose, as if to follow her father, and avoid 
the coming interview; but while she stood in 
doubt, a quick step was heard in the inner room, 
at which the colour rose in her white cheeks, and 
her bosom rose and fell tumultuously, in spite 
of the hand with which she strove to repress it. 

‘Why, Maggie, I thought you had flown!’ cried 
an eager voice ; ‘and yet, where should my pretty 
bird be found but in her garden !’ 

The speaker was a young man of five-and- 
twenty or so, and strikingly handsome; he was 
of medium height, and somewhat robustly made 
—the sort of figure which, unless its possessor is 
careful in his habits, is sure to develop into cor- 
pulency ; his face, too, though fair and comely, 
was of that florid hue which soon grows to a 
deeper tint than would be chosen by a painter 
to depict even the healthiest complexion ; his 
voice, though distinct enough, had already acquired 
that roughness which is associated with the con- 
stant use of stimulants) But his hair, which was 
brown, and soft, and curling, and eyes blue and 
tender as the summer sky, might have suited 
Apollo himself. 

Maggie was not in the arbour now, but standing 
in the sunlight, with, for aught Richard Milbank 
knew to the contrary, a hundred pair of eyes 
regarding her from the surrounding houses, and 
yet, had she permitted him, this audacious young 
fellow would have kissed her then and there. 
She stepped back, however, from his embrace, and 


_. and reason on his side, she would certainly 
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held her hand out, not so much in greeting, as to 
keep him at a respectable distance. 

‘Why, Maggie, darling, what’s the matter?’ 
inquired the visitor, a little discomfited by this 
rebuff. ‘Come into the arbour here, and tell me 
why you look so cruel.’ 

‘I can tell you here, Richard, quite as well,’ 
answered Magzie, as coldly as she could. Apollo 
had already dazzled her, in spite of those recent 
warnings, and of her own resolve, made but a 
minute ago, that she would not be dazzled. She 
had but just determination left to decline his invi- 
tation into the arbour, in which retreat she knew 
he would have got the better of her at once. 

‘I am not cruel, Richard, nor even cross ; but I 
am much displeased to see you in coloured clothes, 
with the only relative but one you have on earth 
lying dead in his coffin, 

‘I am sorry it frets you, Maggie, but I can’t 
wear black for a man like Uncle Thurle, who had 
never a good word for me, nor a good wish.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Richard, for I’m sure it is not 
true,’ answered the girl rebukefully. ‘His manner 
may have been unpleasant to you’—— 

‘Yes, it was!’ broke in the other with a con- 
temptuous laugh. 

‘But he certainly did not wish you ill; far 
from it. Ifhe could have seen you more diligent 
in business, and dutiful, and steady ’—— 

‘I beg your pardon ; I thought I was addressing 
Maggie Thorne,’ interrupted the young man apolo- 
getically ; ‘instead of which, it is her father, it 
seems, who is giving me one of his admirable 
lectures.’ 

‘It would have been better for you to have 
listened to them, Richard ; but you will listen to 
nobody.’ 

‘Yes, I will, Maggie ; I will listen to you—when 
you are speaking, that is, in your own proper 
person ; and what is more, I will obey you.’ 

‘Then you will get mourning for your uncle’s 
funeral to-morrow, and wear it.’ 

*To hear is to obey, Maggie ; it shall be done. I 
know an establishment at which discreet young 
men deal for ready-money, where ready-made 
clothes are to be bought. I will go, not to its 
“mitigated grief department,” but to its most in- 
consolable woe ditto, and furnish myself with a 
suit of sables. It will go against the grain with me, 
I promise you, but it bedone. The length of 


my hatband and the depth of my weepers shall |" 


shame John himself. If crocodiles’ tears could be 
on arm I would even shed them, to please you, 

ut I have reason to believe that my brother has 
bought up the entire stock.—It was about to-mor- 
row that I have come to to you, Maggie, 
added the young fellow, dropping his light tone, 
and speaking with emotion. ‘In four-and-twenty 
hours, my fate, you know, will be decided,’ 

‘Indeed, I do not know it, Richard. Men’s fates 
are decided for them, as I believe, by their own 
conduct, else what would be the use of fighting 

ainst fate! Supposing even that your uncle 
should leave you nothing’-—. 

‘A very reasonable supposition indeed, Maggie. 
That is, I suspect, exactly what he has left me— 
bating some excellent advice, and perhaps a shilling 
to buy a rope with, or a razor.’ 

‘I say, even in that case, there is no need to 
despair of your future, Richard, continued the 
girl firmly. ‘You have youth, and health, and 


wit enough, though you waste it on flippant 


jokes.’ 


‘It is her father !’ mused the young man gravely, 
‘ That is his style beyond dispute, yet I never saw 
a man with such a pretty foot.’ 

‘Richard, you are incorrigible!’ cried Maggie, 
beating the praised foot upon the gravel impa- 
tiently ; ‘and I have half a mind to dismiss you 
altogether from my heart.’ 

‘If you have half a mind to keep me there, that 
is all I can hope for,’ answered the other penitently, 
‘and a great deal more than I deserve. O Maggie,’ 
cried he, throwing out his arms, and speaking with 
passionate energy, ‘do you suppose I am blind to 
what I am and to what you are! DoI need your 
father’s arguments, or any man’s, to convince me 
of the ruin that I have brought upon myself by 
my own folly! It is the consciousness of all that, 
that makes advice and reproof intolerable to a 
fellow like me. What is the use of crying over 
spilt milk? What can the most reckless do, beyond 
giving his honour not to spill any more? I do give 
it—I come here to give it—not to your father, who 
once told me he would not believe me on my oath 
—but to you! I come to throw myself on your 
mercy ’—they were in the arbour now, for he had 
seized her hand and drawn her thither, and she 
had not resisted. ‘I have erred, and sinned ; yes, 
sinned, my girl, beyond anything that your pure 
heart can dream of; but I repent me of it all. The 
confession is humiliating enough, and you will not 
make it more bitter, as others would do, 

‘Heaven knows I will not make it more bitter, 
Richard,’ sighed Maggie, keeping him at arm’s- 
length still, and averting her eyes from his plead- 
ing face. 

“< But is this remorse genuine—is this true?” you 
would say,’ interrupted the other eagerly, ‘It is 
true—it is genuine! I have made a false start in 
life ; or, rather, I have gone the wrong side of the 
post, Maggie, and lost the race that way; but all 
this may yet be retrieved. If I had some one to 
love me, and to guide me, I am sure it would be 
retrieved. Your wise head would keep me straight ; 

our loving arms would restrain me from evil ways. 
don’t know what will happen to-morrow. The 
old man may have relented at the last, and done 
me justice. If so, so much the better for us both. 
But if not, I have still enough to take us both across 
the seas—to America’ 
‘What! and leave my father? Never!’ She drew 
herself back from him at the bare thought. Then 
her father’s parting words recurred to her remem- 
brance: ‘He is come to ask you to marry him 
because he knows that to-morrow he will be a 
beggar ;’ and she once more relented towards her 
lover: he was incapable of a baseness, and she 
seemed to owe him a reparation for having listened 
to a suggestion to the contrary. 

‘You love your father, then, more than me!’ 
did hought Maggie bitterl 

‘I wis id, thought ie bitterly. 

‘ Why should these old eae for pe cross the 
path of youth ?’ continued the young man vehe- 
mently. ‘If my uncle would have permitted us to 
marry, all would have been well; and now your 
father is the obstacle.-—Don’t be frightened, Maggie’ 
(for his passion was terrible to witness, and she 
shrank before it); ‘it ismy love for you that makes 
me wild. I came to-day to ask you to be my wife, 
because I had so great a trust in your love that I 
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thought, “ Even at this lowest ebb of my fortunes, 
she will not refuse me.”’ 

She shivered, and sighed, and shut her eyes. 
If women had been the chief customers of the 
house of Thurle & Co. Richard Milbank would 
have been the best man of business in that estab- 
lishment, instead of the worst. He knew well 
that with a girl such as Maggie Thorne, his very 
misfortunes would be the most eloquent pleaders 
for him. 

‘It is not much, indeed, that I have to offer you, 
Maggie, he went on; ‘perhaps nothing beyond a 
loving heart and these willing hands, They shall 
henceforth, however, work di gently for you, dear- 
est, if you will let them. They shall be your 
bread-winners, if bread is to be won.’ 

‘I am not afraid of starving, Richard,’ replied 
the girl, with a touch of pride. ‘It is not the 
fear of that which would deter me from becoming 
your wife.’ 

‘What, then ?’ inquired he quickly. ‘Is it the 
fear of my breaking my good resolutions? Will 
you not trust me? boa ag not believe me ?” 

‘I believe you, Richard: I am sure you mean 
what you say. 

‘But you would have proofs? I had thought 
that true love was more confiding ;’ his tone was 
sorrowful, and full of tender pleading, but the 
_ which accompanied it, and fell upon her 

own-drooped face, was impatient, disappointed, 
angry even, ‘ Well, what matters ?’ continued he. 
‘It isnotas if I had come to say: “ Will you marry 
me to-morrow, Maggie?” I only ask from you the 
assurance that you will be mine. Then, whatever 
change of fortune happens, I shall be content. 
Whatever may be lost, I shall still have won. 
My own dear darling Maggie, tell me that you 
will one day be mine !—You do not answer,’ cried 
he, drawing her closer towards him; ‘ but your 
silence speaks for you as sweetly as any words. On 
the ground —— I read your answer, too, which 
was written before I put the question.’ He pointed 
to the sanded floor, on which, as she had sat by 
her father’s side, she had mechanically traced the 
letters of her lover’s name—R. M. ‘May I take 
my happiness for granted, love? Your cheek is 
white, but I will change this lily to a rose” So 
saying, he pressed his lips to hers, and she, with 
a low soft cry, half-sigh half-sob, returned his 
kiss, And thus they plighted faith. He would 
have repeated the pleasant ceremony, but that she 
withdrew from his passionate embrace. 

‘Go, Richard go!’ cried she. ‘Ihave done your 
bidding ; your fate and mine are henceforth one ; 
but you must leave me now.’ 

‘I am your slave, dear Maggie, now and for ever, 
and must obey you. For the present, then, good- 
bye. To-morrow may have good news in store for 
us, after all.’ 

‘Do not count upon it, Richard. Nor is it riches, 
even if you should be :rich, that will make you 


happy.’ 

. Pisser it, Maggie ; for, rich or poor, I am now 
sure of happiness. Butif the old man has relented, 
it may be realised at once. Think of that, sweet 
heart. And meanwhile, good-bye, my own, my 
very own !’ 

ith a kiss snatched from her forehead, for she 
had covered her face with her hands, he left the 
arbour, and the next minute she heard the front- 
door close behind him. He was gone, and had 


taken her heart with him; yet well she knew it 
was not in safe keeping. 

Her eyes fell upon those two tell-tale letters 
— the ground, and she erased them slowly, and 
reluctantly, with her foot. 

‘Vows written in sand,’ sighed she. ‘It is an 
evil omen. I have done wrong; yet how could I 
do otherwise? O Richard, Richard! I have given 
myself to you, in spite of my own heart’s fore- 
boding ; do not betray my trust.’ 


A WORD ON FISH-HATCHING. 


Some remarkably successful efforts have lately been 
made for the artificial propagation of fresh-water 
fish, such as the salmon and trout—the most 
remarkable of all such attempts being the export 
of the ova of these fish to Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land, wherewith to stock certain rivers 
in these distant colonies. Strange as it may appear 
at first sight, there is scarcely more difficulty in 
hatching salmon and trout than in hatching chickens. 
We remember seeing a public exhibition of a great 
system of hatching hundreds of chickens’from eggs 
by a proper adjustment of heat ; the only real diffi- 
culty in the affair being the rearing of the young 
creatures after they had left the shell. In compar- 
ison with this process, that of bringing swarms of 
fish to life, and seeing them fairly out into the 
world, is less precarious. All that need be done is 
to be careful and use the best means. It is of this 
we are going to speak. Lately, we made a few 
observations on the great value of the British sea- 
fisheries ; and there seems little reason to doubt 
that, under conditions to be mentioned, our river- 
fisheries might be made productive of a vast deal 
more than they are in the present hap-hazard style 
of things. Whether it would be worth while to be 
at the trouble, will be thought of afterwards. In 
the meantime, let us see how the artificial hatching 
of fish is to be managed. 

The first requisite is to have some ground near a 
clear running stream where a series of small ponds 
may be formed along with a covered building, 
when such can be conveniently erected. As a 
regular flow of water must go through the appar- 
atus of hatching to the river, channels must be cut 
accordingly, and furnished with suitable sluices. 
The principle of hatching consists in allowing 
water to be continually flowing over the ova or 
eggs of the fish, just as this takes place at the 
on laces in rivers, Imitate nature as closel: 
as possible, and you are all right. Some fish, su 
as carp, perch, and pike, will breed in ponds, and 
never be near a river or streamlet at Salmon 
and trout, however, must get into a running stream, 
up which, at the proper season, instinct impels them 
to swim as far as they can get, till they find a bed 
of gravel on which the ova of the female may be 
deposited, and fertilised by the milt of its male 
companion. Attached, glutinised, to the sand or 
gravel, the spawn is left to its fate. It receives 
no attention whatever from parents. They return 
down the stream, where, if caught, they are spoken 
of as kelts or spent fish. In due time, generally in 
from three to four months, the action of the running 
water with a proper temperature, the hatching is 
perfected, and the young salmon come to life, and 
although very small in size, swim instinctively 
away, to meet what fortune awaits them, 
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Now, it is this natural process which needs to be 
imitated. There must, in the first place, be some 
method of collecting the fertilised spawn, bringing 
it to the breeding-house, and there, by arrange- 
ments to be described, keeping up a continuous 
flow of water over it till the young make their 
appearance. Curious as it may seem, there is 
nothing new in all this. The Romans bred fish 
for their luxurious tables two thousand years ago ; 
and for an indefinite length of time the practice 
has been carried on in a very comprehensive way 
by the Chinese. In modern times, in Europe, the 
French have taken the lead as breeders of fish, the 
people of this country only coming after them on a 
scale worth mentioning. What the Romans did, 
and the Chinese and French now do, can with 
similar appliances be surely done in the British 
islands, and done better, because there is no lack 
of capital to facilitate any good paying branch of 
industry. 

James G. Bertram, in his book The Harvest of 
the Sea, which we lately noticed, introduces an 
account of visits to two piscicultural establish- 
ments on the continent: one at Huningue, near 
Basle; the other at Buisse, on the south-east 
frontier of France. That at Huningue, he de- 
scribes as a large and flourishing concern, occupy- 
ing with its buildings and ponds a space of eighty 
acres. The suite of buildings comprise two great 
hatching-galleries, sixty metres long, and nine 
metres broad (a metre is a little more than thirty- 
nine inches), containing a plentiful supply of tanks 
and egg-boxes. These boxes, arranged in rows, with 
short lengths of thick glass fitted into them for 

tion of the , are under a flow of water, 
which falls from one box to the other. There are 
tanks and basins into which the young fish are 
floated, but, as a general rule, fish are not bred at 
Huningue. The chief business is the collection, 
preparation, and distribution of their eggs, which 
are kept in a condition to be disposed of. The 
establishment is, therefore, as far as we can 
gather, a wholesale storehouse of fish ova, to 
supply various orders of breeders. Mr Bertram 
gives particulars as to the capturing of gravid fish 
when about to spawn; how the eggs, like so many 

, are gently pressed by the hand into basins; 
cot on bringing the milt in contact with them, 
they assume a brilliant pink colour; and how 
they are then ready to be taken to the breeding 
receptacles, where they are watched with ex- 
ceeding care, any particles of dust being removed 
by means of a camel-hair pencil. ‘The applications 
for eggs, both from individuals and associations, 
are always a great deal more numerous than can 
be supplied. The eggs when sent away are nicely 
packed in boxes among wet moss, and they suffer 
very little injury if there be no delay in the transit.’ 
So great is the traflic, that eggs productive of 
twelve fish can be sold for a penny. At Buisse, 
where the establishment is also on a gigantic scale, 
it is possible to supply ‘forty to fifty thousand 
young trout in the year at five centimes (a half- 
my) each, a result due to the care with which 

de Galbert conducts his operations.’ 

Allusion is made to the breetlin, 
the Danube and other places in Germany; after 
which, our author describes the process pursued 
at Stormontfield, on the Tay, about five miles 
from Perth. Persons visiting the ‘Fair City’ 
ought to make a point of going to the salmon 


of salmon on 


nds ; two hours will suffice for the excursion, 

he egg-boxes are placed on a gentle declivity, 
midway between a mill-race and the Tay, 
the water flowing beautifully in falls from one 
to the other, and the young salmon being 
received into ponds, whence they can be dis- 
charged to shift for themselves in the Tay. ‘The 

-boxes at Stormontfield, unlike those at Hu- 
ningue, are in the open air, and in consequence, the 
eggs are exposed to the natural temperature; they 
take, on an average of the seasons, about 120 days 
to ripen into fish;’ that is, from November till 
March, or nearly four months. A woodcut is 
given representing a ground-plan and section of 
the breeding establishment, and to that, persons 
requiring minute details are referred. Some 
improvements have lately been effected, with a 
view to accommodate increased numbers in the 
poe. As many as 500,000 eggs can now be 

atched every year. 

On pate the egg, the infant salmon is sus- 
tained for a few days by a beneficent provision of 
nature. Attached to it is a portion of the egg, 
from which it is nourished till able to seek for its 
support in the water to which it is ushered. At 
Stormontfield, the young fry are fed with particles 
of boiled liver. ‘On the last occasion of my visit, 
says Mr Bertram, ‘the very intelligent keeper 
threw a few crumbs into each of the ponds, which 
caused an immediate rising of the fry in great 
numbers. It would, of course, have been a simple 
plan to turn each year’s fish out of the ponds into 
the river as they were hatched, but it was thought 
advisable rather to detain them till they were 
seized with the migratory instinct, and assumed 
the scales of smolthood. By watching the de- 
velopment of the fry, ‘it has been conclusively 
settled that the parr is the young of the salmon, 
that it becomes transformed into a smolt, grows 
into a grilse, and ultimately attains the honour of 
full-grown salmonhood.’ Among the young fry, 
there are visibly some weak and some strong; 
the stronger or best fed “ able to get away at 
the end of the first year. The sluices being kept 
open for their exit, they can depart as guided by 
instinct. It is now twenty years since the breeding 
system was begun at Stormontfield. ‘Upwards of | 
three millions of pond-fish have now been thrown 
into the river Tay, and the result has been a 
satisfactory rise in the salmon rental of that mag- 
nificent stream.’ 

Country gentlemen who have a bit of running + 
water on their property, could easily, as Mr 
Bertram shews, try the experiment of artificial 
breeding. They could even do so without ponds, 
simply by a movable a meee resembling a 
table, on which a series of hatching-boxes can be 
arranged like the steps in a stair, with water 
flowing from one to the other, and escaping into a 
tank. There is a woodcut of such an aqpeaaing, 
which could be set up in a garden, or placed in 
an outhouse. This enthusiastic writer adds, for 
general information, that he is ‘able to hatch 
salmon eggs in the saucer of a flower-pot; it is 
placed on a shelf over a fixed wash-hand basin, 
and a small flow of water lated by a stop-cock 
falls into it.’ What he insists upon, however, is 
the establishment of gore op in all rivers 
frequented by salmon, so that by a com ively 
small outlay, at least two millions of fish might 
be produced per annum, in addition to the vast 
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4 JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS. a i 
on, numbers that are hatched naturally in the different | county courts. Yet, with all their care in this 
ty, streams. respect, the practice of capturing salmon on their | i 
Ly, Here, it is necessary to bear in mind that, what- | way to the spawning-grounds, or in a foul or spent ‘ 
ne 1| ever be the quantity of young fry hatched arti- | state, is largely oa audaciously carried on, and 
ng ficially or naturally, an extrao | large propor- | becomes the source of much demoralisation. Ob- 
is- tion never come to maturity. A full-grown female | viously, in such a condition of things, the upper 
he salmon is said to produce a thousand eggs for every | proprietors can take no interest in projects for the 
fu und of its weight, but probably not more than | artificial propagation of salmon; nor can they be 
he \ five per cent. of the young live to be salmon. Sir | expected to specially assist in securing fish ion 
ey Humphry Davy calculated, that out of seventeen | popular depredation, seeing that they would derive 
ye thousand young when hatched, not more than | no sort of advantage from their preservation. 


eight hundred arrive at maturity. This seems} This is a melancholy but true view of affairs, not 


1s almost incredible ; it is to be recollected, however, | only as regards the Tweed, but many other rivers. 
of that the destruction of the young is not confined | Until the practice of placing fixed nets at the 
ms to the early age of the creature, but pursues it as| estuary of rivers is abolished root and branch, 
a parr ef smolt within two to three years after | and also until the weirs obstructive of the free t 
its birth, when disporting itself in the smaller or| passage of fish when the water is low in sum- 
larger streams previous to descending to the sea,| mer are removed or modified, so that all along tT 
where it attains to the dimensions of a grilse. It|the stream can start fair, the introduction of | 
will therefore be understood that artificial produc- | artificial hatching on a broad scale is hopeless, | 
anf tion will in no case be followed by a corresponding | Let it further remembered, that the pol- 
of capture. To secure two millions additional fish, | lution of rivers by the sewage of towns and the | 
28) ten to twenty millions would need to be artificially | refuse of manufactures has in later times mate- 
its hatched ; about which, however, there would be no | rially assisted to ruin the salmon-fishings in 
At difficulty. England and Scotland ; and that now many of the ; 
les To the brilliant results pictured by a wide-spread | finest salmon that reach the markets of Seotien, 
it, scheme of hatching, there is unfortunately a serious | Edinburgh, Manchester, and other large seats of 
er drawback. Would the process remunerate the nen, are importations from the rivers of 
ch persons who undertook the trouble and cost of the | Norway. The present dearth of this variety of 
“at enterprise? When a tenant-farmer breeds sheep | food will be seen to be more due to imperfect 
le or cattle, the young remain in his custody till | legislation and selfishness than to natural causes. 
ito they are profitably disposed of. The breeding of | Our space prevents our treating at greater length 
ht salmon is attended with no such consequence ; the | this perplexing and debatable, but very important | 
nS young are sent adrift, and may never be more | subject. Those who wish to pursue it further are 
ed heard of. On some rivers, such as the Tay, | referred to the work of Mr Bertram ; also to The 
le- or the rivers in Sutherlandshire, there may be | Salmon, by Alexander Russell (1864), an exhaus- 
‘ly so few proprietors, that, by legal means or moral | tive treatise alike in regard to sport and the 
us) influence, they can check depredations, and | other aspects of an interesting matter of public 
= divide among them pretty equally the produce of | economy. W. C. 
Bat take case of Tweed, 
’ with which we n to uainted, and o 
can told, although JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS. 
at no river has been more a pet subject of legislation. | THE rapid changes which are taking place in 
pt It flows through five counties, and has innumer- | Japan, the disruption of all the former laws and 
by able tributaries among the pastoral hills, to which | customs of society, the immense innovation signi- 
ng the salmon at certain seasons instinctively proceed | fied by the emerging of the Mikado or king 
of for spawning. From its sources to its estuary there | from his profound and sacred seclusion, and the 
wa oup bs two hundred owners of land, some of them | rapid increase of our acquaintance with a country 
Be noblemen with large domains, others being proprie- | which, within the remembrance of us all, was 
ag tors of only a few hundred acres or less. Among | almost mythical, lend great interest to pictures of 
| the whole, a very insignificant number near the | the Japan that used to be. Ten years have done 
ng" mouth of the river catch nearly all the fish that | the work of centuries, in modifying all the moral, 
Mr are worth taking as they issue from the sea, The | intellectual, and social aspects of the country, especi- 
ial upper proprietors, though owning rights of fishing. | ally in the great cities, and fire has of late fatally ac- 
ds, do not get a single salmon from one year’s end to | celerated or effacing the most characteristic 
® the other, unless possibly one may be procured | of the ancient edifices. 
be now and then by angling; the hardship to them| Yeddo, the capital of the country, was visited 
ter being the greater, that it is in the rivulets on their|in 1867 by an adventurous party of French 
din grounds that the salmon find that accommodation | travellers, of whom the Duc de Penthiévre and 
rn for spawning without which the species would soon | M. de Beauvoir were the most noted. The story 
be extinct. We do not go into questions as to| told by these intelligent Europeans will soon 
weekly and annual close time, shape of nets,or any | have acquired the value of ancient history. 
other technicality ; the sum and substance of the | They went to Yeddo while it was yet a closed 
matter is, that the few proprietors on the lower | city, inaccessible to foreign manufactures, and 
art of the river are the sole beneficiaries. By| inhabited by a great number of two-sworded 
etting their respective fishings to tenants who | men, bitterly hostile to ees so that the 
make a business of catching, they realise amongst | Japanese government, responsible for their safety, 
them about ten thousand pounds a year. This | sent them thither under a strong escort of ‘yako- 
‘J] amount of rental is not all gain. From it has to | nines, who surrounded them as closely as police- 
be deducted the expense of employing police to | men guarding prisoners, the main body (six bein: 
watch the river and prosecute poachers in the | preceded by a picket of four, who y ivided 
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the crowd, and kept them at a distance. All along 
the road from Yokohama to the capital of the 
Taikoun, as they galloped with their escort, they 
noted that at the gate of every village there were 
four men who sat upon a mat-strewed stage, in front 
of a house adorned with flags, still and silent as 
statues, writing down the names of all the passers- 
. Having crossed the Lokungo river, they 
reached the great ‘tea-house’ of Meiaski, which is 
an epitome of the utter strangeness of things in 
Japan. M. de Beauvoir compares the garden toa 
fairy park, seen from a hill, through the big end of 
a telescope. A vast assemblage of dwarf shrubs, 
purple and dark green, spread their crooked arms 
over tiny lakes inhabited by red fish: lilliputian 
alleys meander through Pigmy parterres, gutter 
rivers with green bridges wide enough to let a rat 
, arbours and nooks in which nothing bigger 
than a rabbit could find room: such were the 
features of this toy-garden, which was enthusias- 
tically admired by two-sworded travellers of 
ferocious appearance, who were, nevertheless, very 
harmless ; and much flattered by the surprise and 
curiosity evinced by the ‘barbarian people.’ The 
vigilance of these two-sworded guardians increased 
with the approach to Sinagawa, a suburb which 
had recently been burned down and rebuilt, 
in the bird-cage and match-box style which 
is so surprising to European eyes, for this is a 
resort of the young Japanese nobility, who are 
handy with their swords, and, at that time, held 
foreigners in great detestation. The first view of 
the Bay of Yeddo is very imposing, with the huge 
forts on the islands, and the castles of the daimios 
d palaces, and, with 
oisacityo ens an , and, with its 
thirty hills, is aaeualled in the world. It stretches 
out beyond the limits of sight, like a vast park ; it 
is built upon the sea, and a great river runs through 
it. The ‘Siro, or Taikoun’s palace, rises in the 
centre like a huge citadel from wide-spreading 
glacis of turf, which descend to circular lakes and 
canals, Thirty bridges of granite unite the citadel 
to the City of the Princes, or ‘Soto-siro,’ which is 
quite unlike all other Japanese towns. It does not 
contain a single wooden house, but is built in a 
severe agen ed style, of white stone, and sur- 
rounded by ditches supplied with pure running 
water. In this immense section of the great city 
are the official residences of all the Japanese 
nobility, of the warlike daimios who are the lords 
and masters of the labouring population, and of the 
fertile: plains from whence they derive immense 
revenues. Among the things which have passed 
away, is the custom that obliged all these vassals 
of the Taikoun to pass one year in three in the 
sacred city, as an act of ho to the suzerain. 
They came, accompanied by their harems, their 
officers, and their troops. What a magnificent ex- 
hibition of feudal state must that have been—which 
no European ever beheld—for there were eighteen 
daimios ‘of sacred origin,’ three hun and 
eighty created by the Taikoun during two cen- 
turies, and nearly eighty thousand ‘ hattamothos,’ 
or great captains and knights! Each man prided 
himself on the brilliancy of his escort and attend- 
ants ; each man’s suite amounted to at least nine 
hundred persons, and they were all lodged in the 
inner city, called the palace of the daimios, which 
must have needed all its exquisite proportion and 
simple arrangement to accommodate them. The 


revolt of the daimios had changed all this before M. 
de Beauvoir’s visit, and the great palace was empty. 
But there was plenty of stir in the city, notwith- 
standing ; and the outside of the palaces, with their 
splendid ornaments and gilded blazonry, was no 
less imposing that there were no armed crowds 
within the towering gates. From Soto-siro to 
‘Midzi, the commercial city, the way lies along a 
hillside, and between great granite walls, which 
inclose immense parks. Immediately above these 
walls are hedges, six feet wide and forty feet high, 
cut and trained to marvellous perfection ; they are 
formed of camellias, azaleas, and rose-laurels; they 
are enamelled in rich colours upon their dark-green 
background, and whole flocks off sacred birds, white- 
— are always fluttering among them. It 
was while the travellers were lingering in this 
enchanted spot, reminding them of all their im- 
aginations of the hanging-gardens of Babylon, that 
they witnessed one of the characteristic sights of 
Yeddo: one of the great princes going down to the 
public promenade. He was escorted by heralds in 
sky-blue, armed with formidable wooden swords. 
Then came a procession of halberdiers, battle-axe- 
men, falconers, gentlemen-in-waiting, and pages 
pompously escorting the lackered ‘norimon,’ car- 
ried m4 eight men, in which His Highness sat cross- 
legged, a sword sticking two feet out of each 
window. His Highness did not deign to cast one 
glance upon the sacrilegious foreigners, On reach- 
ing the commercial city, they were chiefly struck 
by two things : first, the incomparable cleanliness 
of the streets, which are like the carefully tended 
paths of a park; and secondly, the precautions 
against fire. At regular intervals at the prin- 
— points of the town, high belfries are erected, 
columnar in shape, which are ascended by means 
of ladders, and from whence the whole quarter can 
be minutely inspected. On the summit of each is 
a magnificent bronze bell wherewith to sound the 
alarm. In almost every house there is a wooden 
pump ready for use, and at intervals of fifty feet 
there are pyramids of yo pew with shining 
— -—~ and always full of water. 
he nch travellers formed the third 
European party which had ever been admit- 
ted to visit the gardens of the Taikoun, into 
which they passed through the cyclopean gates 
of the vast fortress. It is a scene of compli- 
cated prettiness, with kiosks overlooking the sea, 
lakes covered with sacred birds with golden and 
silver plumage, thickets of purple trees; falcon- 
ries, with all the curious Es eonige of the lordly 
sport ; summer-houses fi up for music, for 
ancing, and for feasting, with all the fragile 
elegance of the highest -_ of Japanese art. 
The next great sight in Yeddo is the famous 
temple of Asaxa, which the French travellers 
visited when it had the additional attraction of 
a fair going on in its avenues, This extraordinary 
place is known as the ‘Sojourn of the thirty- 
three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
divinities,’ of whom one is in icular favour. He 
is the god of toothache. Each sufferer ye him 
his offering ; he then chews a little ball of paper 
into a complete pulp, and spits it out against one 
of the pictures with 9 dexterity. He then 
retires, convinced that he has given the toothache 
to the god. 
The fair was much like other fairs. We are 
told that a Japanese edition of Punch and Judy 
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was proceeding briskly ; but the spectators, instead 
of being nurses and children, were a crowd .of 
officers, who bore themselves with the utmost 
majesty of demeanour. The beauty of the streets 
of Yeddo never loses its charm; the fine buildings, 
the delicious verdure, shade, and flowers, the per- 
fect cleanliness and total absence of squalor, the 
warlike and yet ornate appearance of the entire 
city, are always freshly pleasing; but the sense of 
being among a thoroughly antagonistic people 

ws with every day. Perhaps this is one respect 
in which old Yeddo has become new; when M. de 
Beauvoir was there, murders had been of recent 
occurrence, and a vague fear and distrust of the 
foreign influence, which, with all their community 
of feeling on the subject of exclusion, they were 
unable to resist, was fermenting among the people. 
The ‘yakonines’ had plenty to do in their pro- 
tecting office ; and it is evident, from the narrative, 
that the least departure from obedience to their 
instructions, the very slightest foolhardiness, would 
have cost the French gentlemen their lives. After 
much experience and many modifications, M. de 
Beauvoir pronounces the Japanese peasants and 
labourers to be a simple, truthful race, the most 
hospitable in the world ; but the Japanese aristoc- 
racy, the dwellers in the holy city, and the towns 
of the interior, are blinded by a narrow pride and 
national fanaticism. 

Irresistible forces are now being brought to bear 
upon this class of Japanese society, and, no doubt, 
the breach once made in the wall of separation will 
rapidly widen. The intercourse of these aristocrats 
with each other is very stately and ceremonious ; 
and M. de Beauvoir recounts one interesting trait 
of their customs, Presents made between equals 
in the same society are never composed of gold or 
silver, nor of anything which bears commercial 
value. The daimios frequently exchange tokens 
of friendship, but they invariably consist of rare 
plants, brilliant flowers, or beautiful and rare fruits, 

The superiority of Japanese acrobats and jugglers 
is sufficiently well known in Europe, but their per- 
formances in the sacred city reach a point of such 
marvellous perfection, that, no doubt, the masters 
of those arts are too well paid ever to wish to leave 
their own country ; so that the extraordinary things 
we have seen done by Japanese performers here 
are only, in reality, second-rate = ormances. The 
services of the most accomplished’ jugglers are 
invariably engaged at all the great entertainments ; 
and dancers are as indispensable as tea. The dancers 
sit on their heels, with little lacker stools before 
them, and pisy on their guitars while the serious 
business of the feast is in progress. Before they 
left Yeddo, the French travellers were entertained 
at a great J apanese dinner, where they saw some of 
those wonderful ‘ piéces montées,’ which remind us 
of the curious medieval banquets of Spain and 
Italy. One of these, quite a square yard in size, 
represented a landscape to perfection: there were 
rivers made of shredded onions, mandarin ducks 
made of carved and painted turnips, green fields, 
and brick bridges senile of carrots. Another repre- 
sented fishing. On a rock built of potatoes, lost in 
the aie of woven of mayonnaise, and foaming 
with be sa whites of eggs, was perched a fisher- 
man, hauling in a long net of turnip-peelings, filled 
with tiny oysters and sticklebacks. Finally, a large 
barbel comes forward, which has been turned into 
a galleon ornamented with masts, and with sails 


swollen by the breeze. They ate with their chop- 
sticks all these things, and fifty other dishes com- 
posed of potted crab and other fish, and strange 
mysterious sauces ; and when they took leave, their 
hospitable host insisted on their retaining their chop- 
sticks and paper finger-napkins as keepsakes, and 
also bestowed on each a pretty basket, containing 
a big lobster and a fish. Immediately after this 
entertainment, the travellers left Yeddo for Yoko- 
hama with an armed escort; and here we may 
~~ our account of what they saw or did. 

What a change on the face of affairs in Japan 
since the country was visited by these Frenchmen! 
Through the energy of the government, the most 
surprising reforms have been effected. Life has 
been rendered safe ; commercial intercourse has 
been established ; railways, electric telegraphs, and 
gas for lighting have been introduced. There is 
now also an efficient Lighthouse Department, and 
a government postal system, which have not been 
without their influence. 

A scheme of general education has also been 
established throughout the empire. Not the least 
interesting thing to be mentioned regarding it is, 
that + sean of the school books issued by the 
publishers of the present Journal, have been im- 
ported for use of the more advanced class of pupils. 
A Japanese law tribunal has been establish at 
one or two of the principal ports. A long-felt want 
—legislation with regard to the bankrupt estates 
of Japanese—has also been supplied. 

Many newspapers have been started throughout 
the country. Yokohama boasts of a daily paper, 
and the freedom with which the Buddhist religion 
is discussed, affords ground for belief that the wa: 
is opening for the spread of Christianity. And 
this the work of the last ten years! 


MY FRIEND THE COLLECTOR. 


friend, say, Smith, for twenty years ; met him dai 

at the Stock Exchange, and looked upon him wit 

respect as a steady, thoroughly solvent old customer, 
worth a whole box of plums at least. He goes to 
and fro every day by train to his snug little place 
in Kent. He is as sure to be seen coming out of the 
Cannon Street Station at five minutes past ten every 
morning, as the Victoria Tower clock is to strike 
the ten minutes after. The spectacle of such a 
grave and reverend citizen on horseback, you 
would have thought only to be equalled by that 
of a chimney-sweep taking the Speaker’s chair the 
night of an important debate. Yet, if you were to 
meet Smith in a hunting county, you would see 
him mounting a blood-horse at daybreak, and going 
over raspers and switches, and bullfinches and five- 
barred gates—in a word, cutting down the whole 
field. On further investigation, you would prob- 
ably find he had been a jockey-boy in early life. 
Then there is Brown—sour, sly old Brown of 
the Chafe Wax Office, a dry, crusty old fellow 
obsequious to the heads of departments, a Pharaoh 
and Tamerlane to all beneath him ; a sort of man 
the very sight of whom curdles the blood of even 
that junior clerk of the Chafe Wax Office, who is 
just married to a beauty and a fortune, and who 
was singing like a canary the moment before old 
Brown thrust in his ugly withered old phiz. 
Brown is not exactly the man whom you would 


You may meet a man for years, and yet never dis- 
cover his peculiar tastes. You have known your 
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credit with a tender heart and inflammable blood ; 
yet, in his youth, when he was in the navy, we 
were told yesterday, he boarded a Malay vessel, 
which had carried off a rajah’s daughter, cut down 
hree Malays, but fell at last stabbed by a poisoned 
crease. The rajah’s daughter, at this juncture, 

ing from the hold, where she had been 
covered with bales of Persian shawls, flew upon 
deck, and, kneeling, applied her beautiful lips to 
Brown’s wound—— But there’; the story is too 
affecting. Suffice it to say that that withered old 
bachelor of the Chafe Wax Office, the dread of 
cabmen, the terror of club pages, the horror of 
omnibus-drivers, was once the very genius of 
romance and love personified. 

The feeling of surprise with which the reader 
has perhaps discovered such anomalies, was strong 
on me when, the other day, I entered the Sala- 
mander Insurance Office in Lizard Court, Crutched 
Friars, and discovered my old friend, Whinbush, 
the medical officer of the Society, sitting at his 
official desk exactly opposite a lange, erect, pot- 
bellied, stuffed gorilla, and smiling blandly at his 
petrified grimaces. On his right hand was a 
small b bear from Tibet; on his left, stood a 
snarling leopard, with a few other oddities. 

‘Didn’t you?’ replied he, dry as snuff; and his 
driest manner is very dry. ‘Been all my life at it. 
Here’s the catalogue of my collection.’ And he 
fluttered before me a folio manuscript catalogue of 
some forty or fifty pages. ‘More than a shelf-ful, 
isn’t it ?” 

I replied that it certainly was, and that a few 
dozen such animals would fill up a small house. 
‘I suppose you have to vault over those creatures,’ 
— ‘every night before you can even get into 


Brabazon looked at me over his spectacles, and 
admitted, with a dry smile, that he had pretty 
well choked himself up with his collection. 

‘But how did you contrive to collect all this ?” 

‘Scraped it — by degrees, when I was 
house-surgeon at St Lazarus. Many of the young 
fellows went abroad, and sent me home odd things ; 
some I got by exchange with other collectors. Yes; 
it grows, it grows. But’ (here Brabazon rose from 
his chair with firmness and decision, and buttoned 
tighter his surtout) ‘you must come and see it, 
Now ; no putting off” 

*Can’t to-day ; I have an appointment,’ 

‘Well, to-morrow; 5 p.m. I shall ask Strong- 
itharm and one or two more to see it too, Strong- 
itharm is anxious to take some notes of one or two 
odd things in it for the Sea and Air, which he edits. 
Mind—five sharp.’ 

Here Brabazon, having secured his prey, relapsed 
into official life, buttoned his coat up to several 
degrees more of intensity, and plunged into actu- 
aries’ statistics, entirely forgetful of my presence, 
which was his way, especially just before Board 


da: 

—_ true to my appointment the next day. I 
found the place to be an old brick manor-house, 
hidden away among mean streets, not far from the 
Surrey Gardens. In the spacious entrance- 
the moment a neat servant opened the door, I saw 
evidences of Whinbush’s taste. A fine suit of 
fluted armour, temp. Henry VII. was staring across 
the hall at a suit of damascened armour of a cen- 
tury later, both suits leaning forward in that hel 
less Guy Fawkes’ manner that so often gives the 


hall, | oakum-picking armour, like a convict armed for a 


dummy figure in armour a look of inebriety. From 
the fact of finding a well-dressed M.P.-ish middle- 
aged man taking off his gloves in the hall, and 
another gentleman of a West-end type walking 
round the fluted suit, as if to discover some possible 
defects in the back, I concluded that the other 
a had arrived, and that these were of 
them, 

Whinbush was soon with us; and by the time 
we had ascended the stairs into a spacious room 
running the whole length of the house, and crowded 
with curiosities from ceiling to floor, on both sides, 
and down the middle, and got well into the skull 
of a whale, Strongitharm had arrived. He was 
a short, thick-set man, with arms that would have 

appled a bear, and a clever, good-humoured 
ace, radiant with a careless jollity, that at first 
glance rather indicated the captain of an India- 
man, than an acute, energetic, practical man of 
science. With a ship-at-sea walk, and a smile 
that made you at once at home, he was soon intro- 
duced all round ; and we went straight at a curious 
case containing a 4 manage mermaid, and a sham 
skeleton of a dwarf from the same ingenious but 
not country. 

‘There, Mr Strongitharm,’ said Whinbush, fold- 
ing his arms statuesquely, with an air of cynical 
triumph ; ‘ you have written on those things in Sea 
and Air—now, what do you make of that skeleton 
of a dwarf?’ 

I think Strongitharm was posed. He eyed it 
from all sides, and threw himself into various di 
torted perspectives, still with the same droll look 
of hearty nautical wonder and enjoyment of odd 
things peculiar to him. 

‘It’s a queer thing,’ he said, aftera pause. ‘Well, 
I take it to be the sham skeleton of a dwarf, manu- 
factured by some Japanese dodge or other. Oh, I 
know ’em !’ 

‘I thought I’d puzzle you, said Whinbush 
triumphantly. ‘Well, I'll tell you. The ribs and 
body are made of papier-miche, and the legs are 
the legs of a toad straightened. And that skeleton 
next the little man, is a large toad of the kind 
from which the little man’s legs were made,’ 

‘Do you remember the big Surinam toad in the 
Hunter Museum?’ said Strongitharm, with his own 
sg unction. ‘Such a fellow—as large as a 
cheese-plate !’ 

Whinbush said he did, and he was a fellow 
indeed, 

We were all soon buried in a huge cabinet of 
African treasures—round bits of wood for clean- 
ing savages’ teeth, necklaces of dogs’ teeth, and 
brass cooking-pans of all descriptions. From 
these Whinbush diverted us at a tangent to 
a squat figure, clothed in hemp armour, from 
the South Seas. A remarkable warrior this— 
covered with woven or plaited > that re- 
sembled cocoa-nut door-mats. A broad girdle of 
it surrounded his waist ; he wore a kilt of it ; in 
fact, he was all over door-mats; and on his head 
was a conical helmet, made from the skin of some 
spiked fish. A grotesque warrior he looked in his 


first-class hunting. 

‘Madagascar spears, said. know- 
ingly tapping three or four painted wooden spears 
of a most unserviceable character, that hung beside 
a huge blow-pipe (fourteen feet long, from the 
Amazon). ‘I never could make out what those 
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were for. Old Raikes had some of them. Fishing, 
perhaps !’ 

‘Hem!’ said Whinbush ; which meant yes or no, 
as you choose to take it. 

‘By Jove! here’s a fellow,’ said Strongitharm, 
pointing to a hideous squat fetich, half-way up the 
wall—a monster of diabolical aspect, with green 
eyes, an enormous nose, a tusk-projecting chin, and 
a crown of large lustreless shells. ‘ Who is he like?’ 
(here Strongitharm reflected) —‘ There’s some M.P. 
—Who is it, Whinbush? You’ve seen him in that 
ag, Vanity Fair’ 

‘Take care,’ said I; ‘there may be a member of 
the House present.’ 

The M.P.-ish person who played Rosencrantz on 
this occasion did not seem so galled as I had expetted 
at this allusion, so I at once set him down fora 
mere common-councilman. The other gentleman 
who wandered about—looking in a blank way at 
anything—remained what the writers of Latin 

lays called muta persona, a valuable but neg- 
fected member of our society. 

‘T’ll now shew you, gentlemen,” said Whinbush, 
‘one of the greatest of my curiosities: a portion of 
a vessel’s timbers pierced by the beak of a sword- 
fish. Not many collections have such a treasure.’ 

It was indeed a very great curiosity, and Strong- 
itharm, even afar off, drew out his well-worn note- 
book and stumpy > There it was, five inches 
of solid sound oak, close in the grain as granite 
(Strongitharm had got out a foot-rule, and measured 
it with the dexterity of a haberdasher’s apprentice), 
five inches of oak, bound on both sides with copper 


—some one suggested it was part of the keel—and 
this solid block was pierced through by the stron 
beak of the fish, some inches i: ‘Sheastiee, whic 
remained jammed firm in the wound which it had 
made. What tremendous force the creature must 
have used ! 

‘Coming up from below, the fellow had such a 
way on, you see,’ said Strongitharm, with true 
nautical emphasis. 

‘The point of the beak,’ said Whinbush, ‘is, as 
you will observe, uninjured.’ 

‘But what a toothache he must have had after- 
wards!’ saitl Strongitharm. ‘No doubt, he mistook 
the vessel for his enemy the whale.’ 

Here he made a careful note of the vessel and 
the date of the voyage, quietly pressing the ex-M. P. 
into his service to read over the statement on the 
table as he wrote it down. 

‘Any Zoolu heads?’ asked Strongitiiarm, with 
the cool business-like manner of a commercial 
traveller who wants so many dozen japanned 
candlesticks, 

‘No,’ said Whinbush, ‘but three or four very 
fine specimens from New Zealand.—Bib !’ cried 
Whinbush to an attendant ; ‘the key of this case 
—the small one.—You shall see them.’ 

Strongitharm tossed one in his hands as it was 
brought out, and examined it with the air of a 
nautical Hamlet; for he is a quick, prying, 
practical man, eager to observe, and brimful of 
collateral knowledge. 

‘I was curious to see,’ he remarked, ‘ whether the 
tattooing has been done before or after death, to 
sell to the English. No; this one has been done 
before death, you can see ; the lines are closed over. 
They’re civilising New Zealand,’ said Strong- 
itharm, after a pause, and with a deep sigh, as he 


& 


thrust two fingers between the broken plates of 


the dry tattooed skull—‘civilising it, and one 
can’t get those heads now for love or money.’ 

To the t blow-pipe from Brazil, Whinbush 
next called our attention. This strange instru- 
ment of death—this fatal pea-shooter—was made, 
as Strongitharm soon shewed us, of a huge 
tropical cane split in two, cleaned of pith, then 
bound artfully and closely together with thin 
strips of cane about as wide as they use for 
chair-making ; last of all, smeared with pitch or 
some bituminous matter. The little poisoned 
darts, some seven inches long, and thinner than 
skewers, the natives twist round at one end with 
cotton till the darts fit the orifice of the pipe. 
They take deadly aim with these darts, The 
slightest puncture in the skin of an animal causes 
instant death, for they dip the darts in the wourali 
poison. In the blow-pipes of another part of the 
world (Sumatra or Borneo, if we remember right), 
the one end of the dart is fitted with a light collar 
of wood that fits the — . the tube. 

ious spears with four long points for fishing 
next attracted us ; and then we . on in this 
epitome of nations to door-posts of a Burmese 
temple, and t cases of coral—coral black as 
charcoal, coral white as snow, coral orange and 
bossy, coral red, and coral pink! Then some 
huge Neptune cups sto us for a moment— 
huge jugs that would hold many a gallon. 
rom an Australian case Strongitharm took out 
a little flint hammer with a short handle, that the 
natives use for cutting places to insert their toes 
in when they climb the gum-trees after the large 
edible ce Hl and the savoury opossum. 
Strongitharm was interested in the substance used 
to bind the flint on to the handle. 

‘It is my plan just now,’ he said, ‘ to > every- 
thing with fire. I scraped one of these the other 
day, and burnt the scrapings, and found the stuff 
proved to be an aromatic gum.’ 

Next on view was a flute made out of a leg-bone, 
and one of those wooden hooked instruments that 
the Australians use for throwing spears. 

‘Suppose that should be a moa’s leg,’ said the 
zealous naturalist. And in a moment he was 
scraping the flute with his knife ; but it proved to 
be only wood, and the moa’s leg was not that day 
discovered. 

Whinbush now turned off down some stairs 
into a smaller room, devoted entirely to natural 
history. There was a huge thick-set — a 
sword-fish, an armadillo, and some other odd- 
looking creatures. 

In a side-passage that led to the armoury, Whin- 
bush directed our attention to a mantel-piece made 
out of the foundation-stone of old London Bridge, 
built in 1209, from which time the stone had been 
under water till 1825, when its successor was 
substituted in its place. It still looked firm and 
sound-hearted. ere our —— ended, and 
note-books were shut up. ‘The view had been 
curious, but a little sorrowful. 

As I walked home, I fell into a reverie on the 
subject of collecting and collectors. What a strange 


jackdaw pleasure it is, this scraping and raking | 
together ; how it relieves the tedium of life ry how | 
agreeable it is to see the old unchanging friends | 


you have spent so many hours with, morning after 
morning, still safe in your cabinet. Yet to this, as 
to all pleasures (even intellectual ones), there is a 
seamy side. How often you see men who have 
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spent half their lives forming a collection at much 
trouble and em suddenly grow tired of it, and 
throw it by like a broken toy. Something of 
bitterness rises from'the dust of most great collec- 
tions—another proof that the crowned preacher 
said sooth, when he cried ; ‘Vanity of vanities ; all 
is vanity.’ 


MISAPPLIED INGENUITY. 


‘THERE are,’ says Montaigne, ‘a sort of little 
knacks, and frivolous subtilties, from which men 
sometimes expect to derive reputation and applause : 
as the poets who compose whole poems with every 
line beginning with the same letter ; and we see the 
shapes of eggs, globes, wings, and hatchets, cut out 
by the ancient Greeks, by the measure of their 
verses, making them longer or shorter to represent 
such or such a figure.’ To men of such ingenious 
but frivolous minds we owe the invention of ana- 
grams, chronosticons, palindromes, and similar trifles, 
constructed at an expenditure of time, thought, and 
labour out of all proportion to their value, which 
may besetdownatnil. One who held the searching 
out of anagrams a dainty device of wit, depicts the 
an -hunter biting his lips and pen, scratching 
his head, bending his brows, and tearing his paper, 
without his perseverance obtaining even such a 
miserable reward as awaited Bunyan’s efforts, when, 
after much profound cogitation, the famous tinker 
turned John Bunyan into ‘Nu hony in a B’ 
Happier a great deal, but yet far from perfect, was 
the result of William Lysle’s sent upon the 
names of himself and his bride, Joyse Roe : 


Heart that has felt more grief than tongue can tell, 
Now, O rejoyce, for All my il is wel! - 


Oldys proved a better hand at turning an anagram- 
matic couplet in his lines to a friend : 


In word and Will J am a friend to you, 
And one friend Old ys worth a hun new. 


When the anagrammatists are most successful, they 
tell us nothing new; we are none the wiser for 
being informed that astronomers are moon-starers, 
and lawyers sly-ware; that parliament is an assem- 
blage of puted men, and the telegraph, a great 
help; nor is it news to us that Livingstone was 
given in lost, or that the great traveller will ‘go 
(D.V.) and visit Nile ;’ and the ingenious individual 
who lately evolved, ‘So note the contrary man,’ 
and ‘O bear, are not thy manners cool ?’ out of a 
certain minister’s name, with the aid in turn of the 
refixes ‘Rt. Hon.’ and ‘Rt. Honourable,’ is not 
ikely to get pensioned for his pains, as happened 
to a fortunate French anagram-maker in the reign 
of Louis XIII. Anagrams are passably amusing, 
which is more than we can say of chronosticons, 
wherein the capital letters do chronological duty, 
as in 


My Day Is Closed in Immortality, 


out of which the date of Queen Bess’s death is to 
be picked. 

holars, poets, and wits have often tried their 
skill at echo-verses, nae 
ing extraordi cimens 0 yglot rhymes, 
poem may be accepted as a fair sample of this sort 
of composition : 


‘Oh, wondrous Echo, tell me, bless ’ee, 
Am I for marriage or celibacy 2’ 
‘Silly Bessy!’ 
‘If neither being grave nor funny 
ill win this maid to matrimony ?’ 
‘Try money!’ 
‘Tf I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall I go plain, or rather smart?’ 
‘Smart!’ 
‘She mayn’t love dress, and I, again, then, 
May come too smart, and she’ll complain then.’ 
‘Come plain, then!’ 
‘Then if to marry me I tease her, 
What will she say if that should please her?’ 
‘ Please, sir!’ 
‘When wed, she’ll change, for Love’s no sticker, 
And love her husband less than liquor!’ 
‘Then lick her !” 
No verse was perfect in the eyes of a pangram- 
matist unless it every letter of the 
bet ; a fatal blemish, in the opinion of lipogramma- 
tists, who plumed themselves upon their cleverness 
in excluding one or other of them. Pindar conde- 
scended to write an ode without making use of the 
letter S ; another Greek poet produced an epic in 
twenty-four books, each named after the letter 
not to be found in it; a work possibly on a par in 
literary merit with the sonnet submitted to the 
Persian critic by its author, and returned with 
the remark, that he might improve it by leavin 
out all the, letters in every word it containe 
Lope de Vega wrote a series of five novels, a 
A in the first, E in the second, I in the third, 
in the fourth, and U in the fifth, reading which 
impelled Lord Holland to write his Eve’s Legend 
without using any vowel save E. That literary 
acrobats should think they deserved the world’s 
applause for such performances, is not so strange, 
when we remember how greater writers have some- 
times exulted in triumphing over trivial troubles of 
their own making. Le Sage apostrophised the pen 
which had served to write the whole of Gil Blas; 
and Byron thought it a notable thing to write 
Manfred with a single gray goose-quill, slave of his 
thoughts, obedient to his will. But if there was 
any merit in such economy, the poet was surpassed 
by Philemon Holland, the translator of Camden’s 
Britannia, who, in his delight at finishing a folio 
volume with the same pen he began it with, broke 
out into verse : 
With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a gray goose-quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took, 
And a pen I leave it still! 


He might as well have recorded how many times 
he mended it. Holland, again, was beaten by Dr 
Warner, who wrote his Ecclesiastical History, of 
two folio volumes, and two copies of his folio Dis- 
sertation on the Book of Common Prayer, with a pen 
that was already an old one when = commenced 
his work, and not, according to his notions, worn 
out when he ended; then, yielding to feminine 
blandishments, resigned what remained of his faith- 
ful instrument to a of title, to be enshrined ina 
gold case, and deposited in her cabinet of curiosities. 

Penmen guiltless of aspiring to the honours of 
authorship, tasked their fingers and endangered 
their eyes in order to cram the greatest possible 
number of words in the smallest possible space. 
Peter Bale, sometime clerk of the Chena, wrote 
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the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Command- 
ments, a couple of prayers, his own name and 
official position, with the date of the year, month, 
and queen’s reign, in such small characters, that he 
was able to inclose the paper bearing them in ‘the 
head of a ring.” This odd piece of work Master 
Peter presented to Queen Elizabeth, together with 
‘an excellent spectacle, by him devised, for the 
easier reading thereof, wherewith the queen read 
all that was written. We wonder her plain-speak- 
ing Majesty did not tell Bale he was a fool for his 
pains ; but, being in a gracious humour, she placed 
the ring upon her royal finger, in token of her 
acceptance of the gift, to the great glorification of 
the happy giver. A Mr Searle, who had but two 
useful fingers at his command, wrote the Loxd’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, seven of the Com- 
mandments, the 100th, 133d, and 144th Psalms, 
with his name, address, and the date, within the 
circumference of a sixpence. Another adept at 
microscopic penmanship contrived to get the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the whole of the Commandments, 
and his name within the compass of a silver penny ; 
and a Liverpudlian rival wrote Goldsmith’s Travel- 
ler, containing four hundred and eighty-eight lines, 
in a square of three and a half inches; the 
entire book of Malachi in a sort of pyramid the 
size of an ordinary little finger; while a circle 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter gave him 
room enough for the Lord’s Prayer. Pliny affirms 
the existence of a copy of the Iliad which could be 
kept in a nut-shell, which perhaps accounts for 
Professor Schreiber taking the trouble to procure 
a stereographic copy of a German translation of 


Homer’s famous work, filling six hundred pages, but | third 


yet so diminutive that a nut-shell sufficed to hold 
it; an achievement surpassed by the Toledo printer’s 
edition of Don Quiwote, occupying only fifty-one 
cigarette papers. 

The notion that extreme littleness must perforce 
make a thing admirable, has led to a deal of 
ingenuity being wasted that might have been 
turned to good account. It has been gravely 
recorded that an artist of the sixteenth century 
contrived to delineate a city on such a minute 
scale that a fly would cover the entire painting. 
We believe the story just as much as we believe 
in the Dutchwoman’s landscape, the size of 
a grain of corn, in which those with eyes to see 
could plainly discern a mill, with its sails bent, 
and the miller toiling up the stairs with a sack, a 
horse drawing a cart, and several peasants trudging 
along the country road. So, too, we doubt if 
Pope Paul V. reckoned to Cocker when 
he professed to count sixteen hundred perfect] 
turned ivory dishes in a peppercorn case, the wor! 
of ‘the most excellent artisan of that or any age,’ 
Oswaldus Northingerus ; and suspect the glasses 
used by the pope were multiplying rather than 
magnifying ones. Father Johannes Baptista Fer- 
ranius made twenty-five wooden cannon, all pro- 
perly furnished, for his peppercorn, and then was 
obliged to manufacture thirty wooden cups ere he 
could pronounce the casket full. Tradescant’s Ark, 
as the museum of Charles I.’s gardener was called, 
boasted the possession of a peppercorn containing 
a set of chessmen. Hadrianus Junius saw, at 
Mechlin, a cherry stone basket, in which were four- 
teen pair of dice, the spots upon them easily 
discernible by an cedinaallle good eye ; and in the 


Dresden Museum may, perhaps, yet be seen a 


cherry-stone, carved with a hundred and eighty 
human faces, plainly distinguishable with the aid 
of a microscope. 

In 1745, admirers of little wonders could see 
plenty such marvels in the Strand. At one sho 
was exhibited a common Barcelona nut-shell, hold- 
ing a tea-table, tea-board, a dozen cups and saucers, 
with sugar-dish and slop-basin, a bottle, a funnel, 
fifteen drinking-glasses, five punch-bowls, ten 
rummers, a pestle and mortar, and two sets of 
ninepins—all of polished ivory, exquisitely fash- 
ioned, and to be easily seen without the help of 
‘ optic-glasses” The ingenious artist, we are told, 
was a poor, poetical, penurious mortal, who, being, 
by the cruel destiny of the planets, driven to the 
jaws of destruction, had hit upon this method of 
saving himself. His chance, we fear, was a poor 
one ; for his little exhibition was altogether out- 
done by a watchmaker, named Boverick, dwelling 
near the New Exchange, hard by. For the charge 
of one shilling, he shewed his visitors half a cherry- 
stone, from which he took a quadrille table, twelve 
chairs with skeleton backs, a looking-glass, two 
dozen plates, six dishes, twelve spoons, a dozen 
knives and forks, two salts, and a lady and gentle- 
man sitting down at table and waited upon by a 
footman. Having exhausted the contents of his 
cherry-stone, the watchmaker produced a camel 
that could eg through the eye of a middle-sized 
needle, and a pair of steel scissors, warranted to 
cut a large horsehair, of such dimensions that six 
pair might be wrapped in the wing of a fly. Then 
came a chain of two hundred links, with a padlock 
and key, attached to a flea, the lot weighing one- 
ird of a grain; a four-wheeled ivory chariot, 
which, with its driver and the flea serving for 
steed, weighed barely a grain ; and a crane-necked 
carriage, with wheels turning properly upon their 
axles, carrying four a two footmen, a 
coachman sitting on his box with a dog between 
his legs, driving six ivory horses, one of the leaders 
bearing a postillion, the whole affair so light that a 
single flea could set it moving. Boverick’s exhibi- 
tion would have astonished honest Mark Scaliot, 
the London blacksmith, of Elizabeth’s time, who 
thought himself marvellously clever when he made 
a gold chain of forty-three links, with a lock and 
key, which, being fastened about a flea’s neck, was 
drawn by it—lock, chain, key, and flea weighing 
exactly a grain and a half. Scaliot also made a 
hanging lock of iron, steel, and brass, with a pipe 
key, ‘filed three-square, with a pot upon the shaft, 
and the bow. with ,two roses, all clean wrought,’ 
weighing altogether one grain. 

In 1771, the nobility, gentry, and curious of all 
classes were invited to the Great Room in Exeter 
*Change to behold the result of twenty years’ close 
application—a piece of mechanism, some four and a 
half feet square, representing a gentleman’s country 
seat, with buildings, temples, alcoves, grottoes, 
summer-houses, ponds, and cascades, all complete, 
enlivened by above a hundred moving figures, 
employed in bricklaying, carpentering, plumbing, 
mason’s work, joining, and turning. Deer ran 
about the park ; ladies promenaded the garden ; 
round which a six-horse chariot, a pair-horsed 
phaeton, and a one-horsed chaise duly progressed ; 
with attitudes and motions as nat if we may 
take the exhibiter’s word, that, although the figures 
were none of them more than two inches high, they 
appeared like life itself. . 
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Automata have ever been in high favour with 
men ambitious only of exciting wonder, and 
preferring to use their powers of invention and 
their mechanical ability to amuse the few, rather 
than to benefit the many. The flying wooden 
pigeon of Archytas, the brazen birds and_ser- 
pents of Boetius, the wooden sparrows of Turr- 
vano, the iron fly of Regiomontanus, and his 
wondrous eagle—that wooden bird which we are 
expected to believe flew from Nuremberg to 
welcome Maximilian, and, after saluting him, 
turned round, and led the procession to the city’s 
gates—were but notable examples of misapplied 
ingenuity. Of what use was Vaucanson’s won- 
derful duck, although it could move its wings, 

uack, drink water, eat corn, and digest it too? 
illardet’s humming-bird, that flew from its nest 
for a three minutes’ warble, might be a thing of 
beauty, but would assuredly not prove a joy for 
ever to its owner; while, for his steel spider and 
his artificial lizard, caterpillar, and snake, only 
folk of very queer taste would afford them house- 
room. The Tete mechanician was not content 
with fabricating artificial birds, reptiles, and insects. 
As Vaucanson had his automaton flute-player and 
piper, Maillardet’s masterpiece was a lady pianist, 
capable of playing for an hour at a time, while her 
bosom eam er eyes seemed to follow the 
movements of her fingers over the keys, the pres- 
sure of which produced the notes; and when she 
concluded her performance, she saluted her hearers 
by a graceful inclination of the head. 

A hundred years ago, an odd-shaped vehicle, 
resembling a sedan upon wheels more than any- 
thing else, decorated with emblematical figures, was 
seen sali regularly every Sunday in Hyde Park. 
The doors and windows of the conveyance opened 
from the inside, and, by pulling a string attached 
to a whip, the occupant administered a reminder 
to the horse whenever he required one, while a 
glance at a little dial before him told him how far 
he had travelled. Everybody knew Merlin’s coach, 
the pride of its contriver and owner, of whom an 
admirer sang : 


Come, patron of merit, bright oddess of Fame! 
Aloud to the world Merlin’s talents proclaim ; 

To the favourite of Genius you surely should raise 
A tribute of lasting and glorious praise! 


Merlin spent a lifetime in constructing mechanical 
oddities, more remarkable for their ingenuity than 
their utility. His house in Little Queen Anne 
Street, Marylebone, was crammed with specimens 
of his skill. There might be seen a Turk eating 
stones, a flying-fish ‘wafting in air, a frigate in 
fi il over a miniature sea, a butterfly sporting 
around artificial flowers, a reduced copy of the 
coach itself, as perfect in action as the great original, 
and sow sumenien of the sort too numerous to 
mention ; but we may note two figures representi 

females, about inches high, one in 
the other in a dancing attitude, et panes 
almost every motion of the human body—of the 
head, the breasts, the neck, the arms, the legs, and 
the fingers, even to the elevation of the eyelids, and 
the lifting of the hands to the face. Merlin carried 
his hobby into his amusements. ‘He made him- 
self a wheel resembling that of Fortune, and, as 
that dess, used to attend almost all the mas- 
querades, rolling along in the car, moved by the 
motion of his feet, at the same time distributing his 


favours, particularly to ladies. He was not leas 
fond of representing the character of Cupid at these 
places of public ‘amusement, and he, at the same 
time, imitated Vulcan in forging his own darts, for 
which he had a fire and a forge ; and them he like. 
wise very successfully aimed against the fair sex.’ 
A man must surely have a bee in his bonnet to 
devote the leisure of ten years to turning old wine- 


corks and wasps’ nests into the melancholy simili- } 


tude of a famous cathedral ; fit to be paired with 
the Exmouth artisan’s model of Solomon’s Temple, 
with eleven towers, a hundred and eighty-eight 
pillars, three hundred and eighty-five pinnacles, | 
and nearly a thousand windows, constructed with } 
shells and minerals. A Frenchman occupied all | 
his spare hours for four years over a large mosaic | 
landscape, composed of four thousand different | 
species of insects. The proprietors of the London | 

‘avern, the Crown a nchor, and the Free 
masons’ Tavern, were wont, once upon a time, to 
save all their fish-bones for an ingenious trifler, | 
who, for thirty years, occupied herself in trans- 
forming them into likenesses of floral and feathered 
favourites, spending the best part of her life 
making 

With bones, scales, and eyes, from the prawn to the 


Fruit, flies, birds, and flowers—oh, strange meta- 
morphose! 


Worthless as they may be, such things never 
lacked, and perhaps will never lack, admirers, 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK,. 


Menta physical exertion— 
such as rapid walking, riding on horseback, work- 
ing at any rough occupation in which the hands 
are busily employed, even the simple matter of cut- 
ting up the leaves of a book—produces a certain 
healthful mental excitement, that may be made 
useful for literary composition. About the worst 
of all things for the mind is idleness, There can 
be no doubt that the reason why many shoemakers 
have risen to distinction is the constant beating of 
leather ; blacksmiths, too, by their incessant ham- 
mering of iron, are similarly benefited. Burns 
would probably never have attained eminence as 
a poet, had he not diligently worked at the plough 
or laboured in the harvest-field. In conversing 
with his surviving sister, Mrs Begg (1848), she 
reports strongly about his composing much while 
ploughing, also when binding sheaves behind the 
reapers in the harvest-field, She and others reap- 
ing would hear him muttering his poetry while 
at work—heard well enough that it was rhyme. 
The exercise was obviously favourable to the 
working of his mind. [A publisher in London, 
now deceased, always took to folding the sheets of 
a book, when he wanted to strike out some new 
idea in his profession. He said it stirred him up.] 

Tue Empress Evetnre.—Of this lady’s Scotch 
progenitors the following account is seen in the 
Dumfries Courier (1853), and I have no doubt it is 


correct. 


‘Nearly a century ago, a highly respectable | 
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tleman, William Kirkpatrick, first-cousin to 

e late Sir James Kirkpatrick, Baronet, of Close- 
burn, was proprietor of the estate of Conheath, 
in the parish of Caerlaverock, where he resided. 
The estate had originally been one of the numerous 
possessions of the Closeburn family, of which he 
was a cadet, but had passed out of their hands, 
and was re-purchased by Mr Kirkpatrick’s grand- 
father. He had a very large family. One of 
his sons, also a William Kirkpatrick, settled as 
a merchant in Malaga, and remained there till 
his death, a period of upwards of twenty-five years, 
during a considerable portion of which time he 
held the office of American consul there. He 
married the eldest daughter of Baron Grievguie, 
by whom he had one son and three daughters. 
The son died early. The daughters all married, 
the wy to a cousin of her own, and is since 
di The other two married Spanish noblemen. 
One still resides with her family at Malaga ; the 
other is the Countess de Montijo, and mother of 
Napoleon’s empress, lately Countess Téba. Thus 
the t-grand-daughter of the proprietor of a 
small estate in Dumfriesshire became the Empress 
of the French. 

‘The origin of the once powerful family of 
Closeburn, of which, as we have shewn, the 
Empress is a lineal descendant, is lost in antiquity. 
They possessed many extensive estates in this 
country at a very early period, and were proprietors 
of Closeburn from the twelfth century till the 
year 1783, when it was sold to Mr Menteath. In 
the parish of Closeburn there was formerly a 
chapel dedicated to St Patrick, and its site gave 
name to the farm of Kirkpatrick. From this 
place the Kirkpatricks assumed their surname in 
the thirteenth century. The circumstance of Kirk- 
patrick assisting Robert Bruce to slay Cumyn in 
the Greyfriars Church, Dumfries, on the 10th 
February 1305, is well known, and it is from 
this that the family took the crest and motto 
which they still bear. 

‘Roger Kirkpatrick, in 1355, was powerful 
enough to expel the English from the castles of 
Dalswinton and Caerlaverock. He got a grant of 
the latter, and resided in the castle till he was 
murdered by Sir James Lindsay, in the year 1357. 
The circumstances of this murder are remarkable, 
and form the subject of a fine ballad by the late 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. Lindsay and Kirk- 
os were suitors for the hand of the same 
ady ; the latter was preferred, and Lindsay was 
a wedding-guest at the castle of Caerlaverock. In 
the dead of night, Lindsay stole up to the bridal 
chamber, and stabbed his successful rival to the 
heart, and escaped on horseback. When the deed 
was discovered the men-at-arms went off in pursuit. 
A storm had arisen, and Lindsay, confused, had 
ridden round, in place of away from the castle : he 
was taken, and executed at the castle gate. The 
barony was afterwards restored to the Maxwells,’ 

* Ne the writer of the foregoing account lived 
till 1874, he would undoubtedly have lamented the 
reverse of fortune of the now widowed Empress 
Eugénie, and spoken with satisfaction of her 
discretion and her friendliness towards England 
in the days of her prosperity.] 

A Srrance Srory.—We sometimes hear of 
strange articles being found in the stomach of a 
cod, but never till now (1850) in the stomach of a 


horse. Inacopy of Galignani, I find the following. 
The contractor for slaughtering horses at Mont- 
faucon purchased, a short time ago, a lot of old 
worn-out animals, including several which had 
belonged to the army. In cutting up one of 
the aged military horses, a man named Matelot 
was astonished to find a small silver box, in 
which were a cross of the Legion of Honour, and a 
paper, in 4 perfect state of preservation, containing 
the following lines— pod cannot survive the 
defeat of my Emperor, and as I have neither 
wife, nor child, nor cousins, I am about to get 
myself killed in a last charge against the English, 
and as I will not let them have my cross, I will 
make my faithful horse, Chateau Margot, swallow 
it. He will give it up when he can.—Prerre 
DaRrDENNE, Sergeant in the 2d squadron of Red 
Lancers.” Matelot took the things to the com- 
missary of police of the district, and that func- 
tionary allowed him to keep the silver box. As 
for the cross, it was sent to the Grande Chancellerie 
of the Legion of Honour. From documents pub- 
lished by the professors of the Ecole d’Alfort, it 
appears that certain horses have lived to the age 
of forty-five ; that which Charles XII. rode at the 
battle of Pultowa attained that age. The white 
charger of Napoleon lived twenty-nine years. 
Chateau ——, is supposed to have been about 
forty. He had been made to swallow the box at 
the battle of Waterloo, in which his master wil- 
fully perished. The box had accordingly been 
in his stomach five-and-thirty years, 


Tue Foop or a Liretime.—M. Soyer, cook of 
the Reform Club, is a person of considerable genius, 
a good deal above ordinary artists in his peculiar 
line. In one of his books, the Modern Housewife, 
he enters into a calculation as to how much food 
an epicure of seventy years of age has consumed. 
This imaginary epicure, who is supposed to be 
a wealthy personage, is placed by him on Primrose 
Hill at ten years old, and told to look around him 
at the vast assemblage of animals and other objects 
he will in the course of a lifetime send down his 
throat—the sight of which is, of course, described 
as appalling. Among other things, he is to devour 
30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 lambs, 50 pigs, |} 
1200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 263 pigeons, 120 turbot, 
140 salmon, 30,000 oysters, 5475 pounds-weight 
of vegetables, 243? pounds of butter, 24,000 eggs, |} 
and 41 tons of bread, besides fruits, sweetmeats, |}, 
&c. and 49 hogsheads of wine, 584 gallons of spirits, |} 
and about 3000 gallons of tea and coffee. is is 
a mere outline of what we are told is destined to 
be consumed. To shew there is no exaggeration, 
Soyer assures us that he has from experience made 
up a scale of food for the day fora period of sixty |}, 
years, and ‘it amounts to 33? tons-weight of meat, || 
farinaceous food, and vegetables, &c.’ One is not 
prepared to dispute the calculations of so clever an 
expert. All we can say is, that the picture he pre- 
sents is very suggestive. That he has not exagger- 
ated in pg Hoe one particular, I am pre to 
verify. A gentleman of my acquaintance has for 
the last fifty years eaten every morning two eggs 
to breakfast—making 730 per annum, or a total 
for the whole period 36,500 eggs. This goes 
considerably beyond Soyer! 

A Hrxt rrom Tomas CartyLe.—In March 


1851, Mr Carlyle, being invited to attend a soirée 
of the Mechanics’ Institution of Annan (a town 
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in his native county, where he had been at school), 
sent to the secretary the following characteristic 
reply, which is too good to be lost. ‘Sm—Will 
you be so kind as to express to the gentlemen of 
your committee my thanks for the honour done 
me, and my regret to answer, as I now do, that 
there is not the least possibility of my atterding 
the soirée you are about to hold? You judge 
rightly that Annan has such a hold of my memory 
as few other places in the world have. There can 
nothing useful or notable go on there that does not 
peculiarly interest me ; no attempt towards being 
useful but has my heartiest wishes, as this 
soirée among others. May it really prosper and be 
of benefit to you all. May no unwise word be 
spoken in it; and, what is perhaps even more 
important, and still rarer in these times, may the 
good words spoken begin straightway, silently, on 
all hands, to get themselves prepared for being 
done into facts, and so the pleasant eloquence 
convert itself into valiant human practice, without 
which latter results the eloquence itself is worth 
little, nay, nothing, or even, if we count well, 
a frightful minus quantity, fatally less than noth- 
—— great haste, with many wishes and regards, 
I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
T. Cartytz” This hint is worth keeping in mind 
by speakers at commemorative meetings in other 
towns besides Annan. The business of life is 
not to talk, but to do, and do valiantly ! 


Dies at Scunset.—Ducrow, the famous 
equestrian, was an eccentric kind-hearted man. He 
used to give his people a féte at Blackwall every 
year. Bunn was with him on one occasion, and 
the two sat at a window in the hotel to see the 
party arrive in boats. ‘Do you find your fellows 
at all honest ?’ inquired Bunn. ‘O no,’ replied 
Ducrow; ‘but no matter for that; we get on 
pretty well. I used to find them bowing civilly at 
the commencement of the season, but always stiff 
as grenadiers when they passed me towards its 
close. On examining into it, I found each man 
going out with a plank of my wood up along his 
back under his clothes. This kind of thing is now 
stopped. But see, there now, these fellows com- 
ing rowing up in their shirts ; I have no doubt 
that these shirts are made of my banners.’ [ Banners 
are cotton sheets brought in at such theatres, with 
inscriptions on them to inform the audience of 
circumstances necessary for them to know in the 
any of the pantomime.] ‘See, now,’ continued 

ucrow, ‘see them raising their oars as they land, 
and look at that fellow’s shirt, with SHz Digs at 
Sunset, under his arm 


Force oF Gravity.—It is not usually con- 
sidered how animal and vegetable life on our 
lanet is adapted in exact relation to force of gravity. 
ad the earth been a little larger or smaller, thin, 
would have been somewhat different. As regards 
the vegetable world, this is interestingly put by 
Whewell: ‘As an instance of the adaptation 
between the force of gravity and forces which exist 
in the vegetable world, we may take the positions 
of flowers. Some flowers grow with the hollow 
of their cups upwards; others “hang the pensive 
head,” and turn the opening downwards. The 
positions, in these cases, depend upon the length 
and flexibility of the stalk which supports the 
flower, or, in the case of the euphorbia, the germen, 
It is clear that a very slight alteration in the force 


of gravity, or in the stiffness of the stalk, would | 
entirely alter the position of the flower-cups, and 
thus make the continuation of the species impos- 
sible. We have, therefore, here a little mechanical 
contrivance, which would have been frustrated, if 


the proper intensity of gravity had not been jf 
assumed in the reckoning. An earth, greater or |} 
smaller, denser or rarer, than the one on which we } 
live, would require a change in the structure and |} 
strength of the foot-stalks of all the little flowers |} 


that hang their heads under our hedges. There is 
something curious in thus considering the whole 
mass of the earth, from pole to pole, and from 
circumference to centre, as employed in keeping 
a snowdrop in the position most suited to the 
promotion of its vegetable health.’ 


A COUNTRY SABBATH. 


Now soars the lark in heaven’s eyes ; 
Through leafy crypt now steals the stream, 
With shallow dimple, sword-blade gleam, ° 
And glimpses of divine surprise. 


Heaven’s golden fire and air of blue 
Are drooped about the bowery world ; 
Within her holy bosom furled 

The sun has drunk the rose’s dew. 


The landscape all around is fair, 
But this remains the heart and gem ; 
With stealing stream, and graceful stem, 
And sunlit park, and sweet parterre. 


The vista fascinates my gaze ; 

I linger in a blessed trance, 

See in a dream the waters glance, 
And things that are the food of praise. 


In many an English cottage round 
Japonica, a glory, glows ; 
Her ruby-coloured sister blows ; 
And purple pansies gem the ground. 


The first laburnum droops her curls, 
And mingles with the lilac’s locks ; 
O’er golden meadows browse the flocks ; 
The orchard-blossom types sweet girls, 


The sweet-brier sheds its heavenly breath ; 
I pass the wallflower’s rich perfume ; 
And chestnut with its tint-freaked plume : 
O world to banish dreams of death! 
The scent of flower, the song of bird, 
The lace of leaf, the light of heaven, 
Are vital with a mystic leaven 
We have a soul for, not a word : 
Unless it be—the Breath of God ; 
Which also breathes in yon church-bell ; 
It breaks on me with what a spell 
Across the May-embroidered sod ! 
Earth, clothed with Sabbath, thou art fair ! 
Ye two upon each othier act! 
The Sabbath steeps the flowery tract, 
And finer seems to make the air. 
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